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A THREEFOLD EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 



R. H. JORDAN 
Cornell "University, Ithaca, New York 



An experiment rather out of the ordinary was tried in ten 
high schools of New Hampshire and Vermont in November, 1919, 
and the results were so full of interest that they are given here in 
complete form. The experiment grew out of the decision of the 
Bi-State Educational Club, an organization of superintendents and 
principals of the two states named, to take up as a part of its 
program for the year 1919-20 the discussion of classroom teaching 
and problems, of which English, of course, came first. In the 
preliminary discussion, the question was raised as to how far the 
English work of our pupils of grade and high school was actually 
functioning in the experience of the students, and it was decided 
to try an experiment as a basis for the later meetings, which might 
shed some light upon this question. Accordingly, a program com- 
mittee was appointed, and it fell to the lot of Miss Catherine Dole, 
superintendent of the Hanover district, and the writer to devise 
some sort of plan to secure the data for the later discussions. 

Such tests as the Thorndike and the Haggerty tests for visual 
comprehension, or the Gray and the Kansas Silent-Reading tests 
were felt not to give exactly the sort of data which was desired, 
and finally it was decided to attempt to get a reaction on certain 
situations occurring in daily life and possible experience of the 
children of the high school. The plan was devised to include the 
four classes of the ten high schools participating, as the lack of 
uniformity in the organization of junior high schools was felt to 
militate against any extension of the plan below the ninth grade. 

A threefold experiment was determined upon: (1) an attempt 
to determine the power of the students in interpreting and evaluat- 
ing ordinary reading matter of contemporary interest and dignified 
style; (2) an attempt to determine the ability of pupils to classify 
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verse according to merit; (3) a study of the ability of the pupils 
to use the mechanics of the English language properly in simple 
composition. 

For the first test the pupils were asked to provide themselves 
with copies of the Boston Herald of November 10, 1919. Upon 
coming to class, they were handed the following instructions : 

I. Read carefully the two shortest editorials in to-day's Boston Herald. 
Then re-read the first one, and answer, as well as you can, the following 
questions: 

1. Give, in a single complete sentence, the subject of the editorial. 

2. What conclusion does the editor reach with regard to this subject ? 

3. Give in your own words his reasons for arriving at this conclusion. 

4. What have you learned from this editorial that you did not know 
before ? 

II. Re-read the second editorial, and then answer the questions asked under I 
in the same order as before. 

For the second test, each pupil was instructed to have a copy 
of the Songs for Community Singing leaflet published by the War 
Camp Community Service of New York. These leaflets were used 
in most of the schools for their community sings. They were 
instructed to respond to these as follows: 

i. Choose from these songs, not including "America" and "The Star 
Spangled Banner," and without reference to the music to which they are 
sung, all those which have the characteristics of real poetry. 

2. Number the songs you have selected in the order of their excellence, 
numbering the best poem 1, and so on. 

3. Give reasons for your choice of number 1. 

For the third test, all pupils were asked to write from 100 to 
200 words on the subject: "How I Should Like to Spend Five 
Dollars." 

The experiments were to be tried during the English periods 
of the week of November 10-14. The principals were instructed 
to keep separate the four classes, numbering the papers of each 
pupil and each class for identification, but not putting names of 
pupils or schools on the papers. These papers were then sent to 
the Department of Education of Dartmouth College, which acted 
as clearing-house for the experiment. The papers were there 
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designated by a letter to identify the school in question, and 
remailed to another school of the Club for scoring. Careful 
directions for scoring were inclosed with each package, so that 
there might be no error in understanding the method of evaluating 
answers. After each school had scored the papers of some other 
school of the Club, the papers were returned to the Department 
at Dartmouth for tabulation and final report. The results of each 
test follow. 

test 1 

The two editorials which appeared on November 10 and were 
the subject of the experiment were entitled "Armistice Day" and 
"The People Finished It." The first, as the title indicates, treated 
of the condition of affairs at the close of the year of armistice. 
The second dealt with the police strike of Boston, which had been 
an absorbing topic of conversation among adults, at least, for some 
time. Both editorials were timely, and for the purpose of the 
experiment could not have been better selected. Owing to a 
difference in the mail editions of the paper supplied to New England, 
some of the schools selected as the second editorial one entitled 
"The Coal Strike Fizzles," an editorial of much the same tenor 
and general type as "The People Finished It, " so that the schools 
which reported on this were scored in the same tabulation as those 
who selected the first named. Sample answers were worked out 
to guide the correction, and the papers as finally scored and returned 
showed unusual uniformity in the scoring. The schools were tab- 
ulated according to right and wrong answers to each of the ques- 
tions, according to classes and schools. Then the percentages of 
each class answering each question correctly were worked ' out, 
and these are given here in Tables I and II. These should be read : 
Table I, 24 per cent of the Seniors, 44 per cent of the Juniors, 
33 per cent of the Sophomores, and 19 per cent of the Freshmen of 
School "D" answered questions 1 correctly; 73 per cent of the 
Seniors, 65 per cent of the Juniors, 40 per cent of the Sophomores, 
and 35 per cent of the Freshmen of School "X" answered question 
2 satisfactorily, and so on. At the end of each table is given the 
percentages for all the schools combined. The fourth question 
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is not included, because the answers were not clear cut enough to 
lend themselves to scoring and tabulation in any very definite form. 
An examination of the results of the combined scores indicates 



TABLE I 
Editorial I 



School 



Percentages Answered Correctly, Questions i, 2, and 3 



Seniors 



Juniors 



Sophomores 



Freshmen 



a II;;;;:;: 

d {];:::::: 

f !:;;:;; 

° {•;::;::; 

* {■:::::;: 

* I:;;::; 
Y li;::;::; 

Total J2 



25 

75 
75 

24 
52 
29 

57 
93 
19 

67 
90 
76 

o 

o 

•33 

40 
73 
33 

28 
44 
38 



28 



44 
68 
36 



o 
1 .00 



44 
40 

29 



4i 
65 
11 

75 
75 
67 

12 
5° 
75 

65 
65 
27 

17 
55 
44 

35 
45 



43 
56 
34 



43 
86 

43 

33 
S3 
24 

55 
58 
35 

31 
75 
67 

o 
17 
17 

07 
40 
13 

24 
38 
57 

9° 
86 
62 



37 
54 
36 



25 
50 
38 

19 
21 

17 

23 
55 
28 

26 
72 
28 

o 

.11 

o 

.11 
•35 
•13 

o 
•34 
.46 



.16 

•39 

.24 



very definitely a growth of power during the first three years, and 
at least no loss during the fourth year. So far, the result of the 
test was reassuring as to the development of comprehension during 
the high-school period. The discouraging feature is the low per- 
centages recorded throughout the tables. Schools A and K enrol 
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less than fifty pupils, all told, and so the results by classes are not 
very significant. School C did not report on Editorial I on account 
of the confusion owing to a different edition mentioned above. 



TABLE II 
Editorial II 



School 



Percentages Answered Correctly, Questions i, 2, and 3 



Seniors 



Juniors 



Sophomores 



Freshmen 



D 



K 



W 



Total <2. 



40 
60 
20 

50 
67 
67 

14 
43 
43 

47 
76 

19 

61 
67 
70 

22 
00 
00 

08 
44 
24 

47 
67 
27 

°S 
21 

74 



32 
55 
38 



28 
86 
43 

83 
61 
61 

81 
52 
29 

23 
42 
16 

60 
50 
5° 

29 

57 
43 

25 
5° 
45 

37 
57 
37 

00 
05 
55 



35 
48 

39 



33 
33 
33 

55 
18 



36 
38 
17 

25 
53 
05 

33 
73 
5° 

07 

14 
07 

33 
57 
33 

10 

33 
07 



°9 
18 



14 
14 
28 

38 

3° 
10 

11 
13 
13 

20 
23 
05 

11 
52 



00 
10 
10 



16 
19 
°3 



18 
24 
09 



School M reported on Editorial I only, and failed to differentiate 
between classes, so the results could not be tabulated. And papers 
were not sent in for some of the classes of Schools W and Y. After 
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noting these points, certain allowances are to be made, but the 
result of these allowances is to make even more marked the fact 
that the percentages of no class or school show an ability of compre- 
hension which would generally be expected of high-school pupils 
with reference to current editorial comment on familiar subjects. 
The Freshman scores give much food for thought, for it is currently 
understood that a selected group of pupils are promoted from the 
eighth grade to high school, and if the scores of this group are so 
low, what can be said for the group which drops out at the close 
of the eighth grade and never enters high school? A great deal 
might be said with reference to the type of test given and with 
reference to the sort of abilities which we should naturally expect 
to grow out of our ordinary English teaching, but it is not the 
purpose of this paper to go farther into the subject than to make a 
report of the findings. 

test n 

The teachers scoring the papers were asked to list on a score 
card the ten songs receiving the highest rating, giving them in 
order of ranking according to the number of places each received. 
The results were tabulated according to the score-card ratings, 
and the final results by schools are shown in Table III. 

A study of the table will make evident that the popularity of the 
tune had a great deal to do with the choice. It is quite probable 
that the test was unfortunately chosen, in that it is extremely 
difficult to dissociate the verse from the music. Criticism may 
also justly be made of the general character of the selections placed 
before the pupils, on the ground that there is very little true poetry 
in the list. On the other hand, it was thought that the influence 
of the teaching of versification in the course might make its influence 
felt by a sharp differentiation in the character of verse chosen by 
some one or more of the groups. There would seem to be nothing 
of the sort indicated by the result. Further, the reasons given by 
pupils for their choice did not seem in very many cases to meet 
the conditions laid down. Many pupils did not answer this 
question. Of those who did, the percentages rated by the readers 
as "Satisfactory" are as follows: Seniors, 41 per cent; Juniors, 
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40 per cent; Sophomores, 24 per cent; Freshmen, 30 per cent. 
These figures are not very significant, as the better record of the 
Juniors and Seniors may be due to increased maturity rather than 
to any training. Altogether, the experiment has a certain interest, 
but cannot be said to be very fruitful. 

TABLE III 

Schools Agreeing on Poetic Merit of Various Songs on Community Leaflet 

Six Schools Voting* 





Seniors 


Juniors 


Sophomores 


Freshmen 


Song 


-I 

II 

in 




«9 

P 


> 


.2.3 

U 


> 




> 




4 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 


14 
34 
29 
26 
17 
14 

57 
28 


3 
4 
5 
4 
2 

3 


45 
45 

95 
48 

13 
21 


4 
3 
6 

4 
3 
4 


69 

52 
115 
48 

35 
65 


5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 


74 




49 




Little Gray Home in the West 


5° 


Keep the Home Fires Burning .... 


58 

74 














Till We Meet Again 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


40 
27 
26 

34 
22 
21 
11 
8 


2 


53 


4 


57 




















2 


3i 


















2 


23 


2 


27 






































Marseillaise 






2 
2 


47 
42 


2 


45 
























2 


53 

















* All classes agree on the first six songs. The Sophomores of all schools vote for the "Perfect Day." 
No other song receives votes from any class of all six schools. Juniors of five schools vote for the "Perfect 
Day"; Freshmen of five schools vote for the "Long, Long Trail". The large number of votes cast for the 
"Hush-a-Bye" song comes from one larg^e school in which it is evidently a special favorite. Where only 
one school voted for a song, no tabulation was made. 



TEST III 

For the convenience of readers of the themes written in this 
test, a score card was made up covering a number of common 
mechanical errors, and the readers were instructed to mark any 
such errors and to enter the total errors for each theme on the score 
card. The following errors were specified: misspelling of common 
words and of unusual words, faulty punctuation, grammatical 
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errors, incomplete sentences, faulty reference, dangling modifiers, 
lack of agreement, violent change of construction, marked lack 
of unity, of coherence. 

Even with these directions there was some lack of uniformity in 
grading. One reader omitted any correction of punctuation ; several 
made no very definite effort to differentiate between the various 
errors of structure covered by the last seven items, so that in the 
final analysis it seemed best to "lump" them all under the general 



TABLE IV 
Number of Errors Made in Compositions 



Classes 



Grand Totals 



Senior 



Junior 



Sopho- 
more 



Fresh- 
man 



Total 



Average Errors per Paper 



Senior 



Junior 



Sopho- 
more 



Fresh- 
man 



Total 



No. themes 

Words (a) 

Words (6) 

Punctuation 

Grammar 

Incorrect sentence . 
Faulty reference . . . 
Dangling modifier. . 

Agreement 

Change construction 

Unity 

Coherence 



187 

237 

12 

407 

181 

27 

58 

38 

39 

34 

89 

46 



196 
212 

3 

280 

181 

19 

59 

25 

27 
26 

75 

58 



271 

3i4 
11 

467 
222 
5° 
57 
24 
24 
42 

79 
61 



359 

527 

21 

651 
5i8 

98 
99 
57 
77 
47 
144 
101 



1,013 
1,290 

47 

1,805 

1,102 

194 

2 73 
144 
167 
149 

387 
266 



1.26 
.06 

2.17 
.96 



1.8 



1.08 
.02 

1.42 
■92 



i-5 



1 15 
.04 

1.72 
.82 



i-47 

.06 

1. 81 

1.44 



i-7 



1.27 

.04 

1.78 

1.08 



i-5 



head of "rhetoric." On the other hand, the readers detected most 
of the misspelled words, most of the more glaring grammatical mis- 
takes, and the more serious errors in punctuation. In each case 
but one, all the papers for any given school were read by the same 
person, so that comparisons between classes in any given school 
were all affected by the same personal equation of the reader, and 
the situation was not complicated by a number of readers for any 
one school. As the idea of the test was to make comparisons 
between classes rather than between schools, this point is of con- 
siderable importance in evaluating the results. 

The total number of errors made for each class and school was 
tabulated for each item, and the total number of errors detected 
was then combined. Compositions were corrected from nine 
schools, and the entire number read was 1,013. Table IV shows 
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the total number of errors and the percentage of error per paper 
for the various classes of error. 

Several elements must be taken into account in studying the 
findings of the table of average errors per paper. One single 
school with a very high number of errors would of course raise 
the general number of errors in an unfair ratio. A table of average 
errors per paper in each class of each school studied is appended, 
and in this it will be seen that the general ratio of error per paper, 
so far as class comparisons are concerned, holds for seven of the 
nine schools. So that this objection is not a very serious one. 
The same objection holds within any single class, as a result of a 
very large number of errors on some especially illiterate paper. 
In this regard, it is not so easy to meet the objection, but it may 
be said that on even the best papers there were enough errors 
undetected in one rapid reading to even up the otherwise undue 
weight of the illiterate. This was agreed upon in the conference 
following the report of the tests, when several papers marked 
lowest in errors were re-read intensively. 

After making all allowances, the result shown in the table is 
still significant. The fact that there seems to be a letting down 
of effort on the part of the Seniors is the most important single 
conclusion. This would seem to indicate that in the stress put 
on the literary side of the work during the Senior year, the me- 
chanical side of the work is neglected, and the preceding eleven 
years of English have not formed habits of correct mechanics in 
writing to the extent that they have become automatic. Hence, 
carelessness results in creating a very bad condition — that condi- 
tion which has so often in the past made the graduate the target 
of attack from the business world. Also, as in Test I, the result 
of excellent grade work is not very evident in the large percentage 
of error shown in most of the Freshman papers. 



